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R. GILBERT has not been long in fulfilling 
his promise with 
which was unsuccessfully submitted to the public just a 
month ago. On Monday last the second edition of 
The Ne’er-do-Weel was produced at the Olympic; and 
the alterations in it are more considerable than may at 
first sight appear. The first act is not much changed, 
except by reversing the order of the scenes, and by cut- 
ting out altogether the discharged secretary, Richard 
Quilt. The second act remains as it was, except for a 
few excisions, and for the substitution of a new climax 
in place of the former unpopular one ; the third act is 
almost entirely rewritten. With Richard Quilt there 
disappears the burlesque trial conducted by an incom- 
petent Justice of the Peace, and it must be confessed 
that on this ground, if on this alone, the departure of 
the hopping burglar is a great relief; we have, more- 
over, a changed conclusion for the love affair between 
Gerard Seton and Jessie O’Hara. The more obvious 
faults of the comedy, and especially those which pro- 
voked such disapproval on the 25th February, have 
thus been corrected; and the playwright has so 
far shown himself capable of taking good advice, 
however roughly it may be tendered. If the 
result is by no means wholly satisfactory, despite 
the very favourable indications on the part of 
Monday’s audience, it is due to the fact, that there were 
in Ne’er-do-Weel mistakes such as could not well 
be remedied without the destruction of the whole 
fabric of the piece. Upon these mistakes our attention 
is now concentrated more directly than was the case 
when graver faults called for notice ; for the author has 
not found it practicable to introduce into his play any 
new element of strength in place of the sources of 
weakness which he has discarded. For the Ne’er-do- 
Weel’s attempted self-sacrifice out of gratitude, no act 
or intention of The Vagabond has been substituted as 
the central motive, and the play wanders on without 
definite point or purpose. Where the blunders of this 
original motive lay has been already once fully pointed 
out; and the play naturally gains much from the 
correction of the grave error of allowing a hero of this 
kind to lose for a whole act the sympathy of the play- 
goer. But left as it is The Vagabond is deficient in 
backbone and in dramatic raison d’ étve, and it does 
not promise to win for itself any position on the 
stage. 

The change in the first act which brings down the 
curtain upon Gerard Seton’s discovery and rehabilitation 
of the reckless and ruined friend of his school-boy 
days is decidedly effective, and a marked improvement 
upon the conventional start of Jeffery and Maud as 
they recognise each other. Miss Gerard has played 


even more touchingly than before the scene in which 
the girl bids farewell to a lover whose love has grown 
cold; Mr. Henry Neville has aroused interest in the 
devil-may-care hero; and it is clear that the interests 
of that ill-used old maid, Miss Clara Parminter, are 
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much safer in the hands of Miss Brennan than they 
were in those of Mrs. St. Henry. Miss Brennan, 
indeed, succeeded in reaching the hearts of her 
hearers in one passage which with clumsy de- 


_ livery would readily lose all the pathos of deeply- 








pained humility. As was pointed out in our previous 
notice of the play, the interest aroused by the first act 
continues far on into the second, and is at its best and 
strongest in the interview wherein Miss Callendar 
breaks down Mr. Rollestone’s generous determination to 
plead the cause of his friend and preserver. It is 
true that the delineation of character is here by no 
means shrewd and subtle. The woman’s love for the 
man confesses itself after too direct a fashion; and 
Maud Callendar more than once lays herself open to 
the charge of unmaidenliness and lack of womanly 
dignity. But the scene is a telling one, particularly as 
it is acted by Mr. Henry Neville and Miss Marion 
Terry, the latter having left behind her much of her 
manner of clever but mechanical repetition. 

At this point it will be recollected The Ne’er-do- Weel 
broke down with Mr. Rollestone’s uncalled-for and un- 
truthful expression of disloyalty to the woman who has 
so unreservedly given herself to him. Henceforward, 
The Vagabond, on the contrary, passes smoothly on, 
with a purely perfunctory outburst of rage on the part 
of Maud Callendar’s disappointed guardian, a natural 
refusal on the part of Jeffery Rollestone to give up his 
mistress to his friend, even though that friend has been 
a good Samaritan to him; and a repentance of the bless- 
you-my-children type on the part of the angry Mr. Seton, 
who, however, certainly ought not so readily to give his 
consent to his rich ward’s marriage with a recently re- 
claimed and penniless scamp. We must not, however, 
omit to mention one new scene of this last act in which 
again Miss Gerard plays very gently and sympatheti- 
cally, with a rare command of that tearful sorrow which 
on the stage is usually exaggerated to the pitch either 
of absurdity or of repulsiveness. The rapprochement 
between the heartbroken girl and her lover (who 
has just been rejected elsewhere) is not very neatly 
managed; and Miss Callendar’s appeal to Gerard, 
on behalf of Jessie O’Hara, strikes as an impertinence 
to which the man would never have listened, and the 
girl would never have given her consent. Here once 
more, however, the sentiment is pleasant as far as it 
goes; nor did it appear on Monday night to suffer 
from the fact that it does not touch the heart very 
deeply, and lacks the ring of sterling truth. All that 
has been done in the way of altering the play is un- 
deniably an improvement; but we must say of The 
Vagabond, as we did of the Ne’er-do- Weel, “its too- 
probable failure will be due to its intrinsic de- 
ficiencies "—deficiencies for which neither the excellent 
acting of the artists, nor the ingenious patch-work 
emendations of the author, can compensate. 

The Vagabond has at least one character, that of 
Captain O’Hara, who is worthy of more notice than he 
is likely to win; and whose compression into smaller 
limits in the new version of the play is by no means an 
unmixed advantage. The blundering well-meaning 
and mischievous old salt is a very amusing personage, 
and gives to Mr. Anson opportunities of distinction 
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quite disproportionate to the comparative brevity of the 
part. Of the acting of Mr. Henry Neville, of Miss Terry, 
and of Mr. Forbes Robertson, the favourable opinion 
previously expressed may be repeated ; and the admir- 
able scenic arrangement or Act I. by Mr. Hann deserves 
note even in these days of charming stage pictures. 


The performance of The Lady of Lyons at the Hay- 
market Theatre, is one of the most depressing that can 
be imagined, and is, perhaps, an indication of the 
change of public taste with regard to the heroine and 
the hero of this famous and most successful drama. 
Mr. H. B. Conway is so overpowered with the sense of 
Claude Melnotte’s unworthiness, that he cannot rouse 
himself beyond the pitch of lugubriousness, even when 
his head is on Miss Neilson’s shoulder; and the lady 
herself catches the tone of her dismal admirer, being 
content to silently weep where other Paulines have 
fumed with indignation at the wicked hoax by which 
they have suffered. There may, perhaps, be something 
in Lord Lytton’s bombastic text to justify this new 
reading, and if there is, then are Mr. Conway and Miss 
Neilson greatly to be commended for their thorough- 
ness and their self-sacrifice in giving the true version 
of the play. Onno other grounds, however, can the 
novel representation of The Lady of Lyons be justified. 
It may, indeed, in spite of all its possible virtues be 
deprecated as a needlessly painful proceeding. 
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HERE is considerable activity at provincial 
theatres this week. Miss Géneviéve Ward is 
playing at Dublin, Mr. Barry Sullivan at Edinburgh, 
Miss Wallis at Belfast, the Owr Boys company at 
Birmingham, the Engaged company at Manchester, 
Miss Helen Barry at Portsmouth, Mr. and Mrs. Billing- 
ton at Manchester, Mr. Bandmann at Plymouth, the 
Stolen Kisses company at the Princess’s Theatre, Edin- 
burgh, Mdlle. Beatrice at Blyth, Mr. Craven Robertson’s 
company at Sheffield, Mr. Pitt’s company at Lincoln, 
the Sorcerer company at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool, and Miss Carlotta Leclereq at Sheffield. 
On Monday night, Mr. Barry Sullivan appeared for the 
first time in recent years before an Edinburgh audience 
as Othello. “The performance,” says the Scotsman, 
“was marked throughout by painstaking study and 
clever adaptation of the veteran’s stage resources to 
the requirements of the part ; while in many passages 
the actor exhibited a power of emotional expression 
sufficient to stir the most sluggish and least sympa- 
thetic in the audience. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, judged by the standard which his other efforts 
have created, Mr, Sullivan’s Moor must be regarded 
as, perhaps, the least satisfactory of his impersonations. 
The conception lacked rounded completeness ; while at 
times the character was firmly grasped and ade- 
quately developed in mood, speech, and action, 
anon it seemed as if the actor failed com- 
pletely to realise his own ideal. His bearing 
was that of a noble and_ dignified soldier. 
Mr. Sullivan’s artistic capabilities were most notable 
in the interview with Iago, where the latter 
kindles and feeds the flame of jealousy in the mind of 
the fiery Moor. The tardiness in admitting suspicion, 
the varying phases of doubt, incredulity, and at 
last assurance, were portrayed with telling realistic 
force. There was likewise a fine ring of stately pathos 
in the heartbroken farewell to warlike ambition. The 
subsequent stormy scene with Iago was, however, worked 
up to a pitch which rather overstepped the bounds of 
artistic reserve ; and the same remark applies, more 
or less, notwithstanding some fine touches, to the 
interviews with Desdemona, while the murder scene 





also tended to excess of passionate declamation.” 
The Cowrant, so far from deeming Othello the least 
satisfactory of Mr. Sullivan’s impersonations, spoke of 
it as “in every respect his greatest performance.” 
“While discarding such sensational tricks as the 
throwing down and threatening to stamp upon Iago, 
and the butcher-like suicide which made and marred 
Salvini’s Othello, Mr. Sullivan,” says the critic, “ has 
learned much from the great Italian. His Othello is 
almost as intense and as savage ; it is equally picturesque 
and more dignified.” The merits of Miss Wallis’s 
Juliet obtained full recognition at the hands of the 
thoughtful critic of the Belfast News-Lelter. He 
describes it as one of the most sympathetic pieces of 
acting he had ever seen, one of the most perfect imper- 
sonations that existed for poetry and truth. In regard 
to Stolen Kisses, the Scotsman, after dwelling on 
the improbabilities of the plot, speaks highly of the 
piece, and as highly of the acting of Mr. Garner and 
Miss Emma Ritta. The Pink Dominos is drawing 
large audiences at Glasgow. The Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph has much to say in favour of Mr. Reeve’s 
Fosco in the Woman*in White. “When,” it writes, 
“Mr. Reeve was here on a previous tour we expressed 
the opinion that his Count Fosco was one of the most 
faultless pieces of acting to be met with anywhere. It 
is rarely, indeed, that the leading character of a novel 
is successfully transferred to the stage. The flesh and 
blood embodiment of the novelist’s creation seems 
inevitably to fall short of one’s expectations. Mr. 
Wybert Reeve is one of the few brilliant exceptions. 
His interpretation is a powerful proof of how thoroughly 
he has conceived the character from the author’s own 
standpoint.” There was an unusual scene at the Bath 
Theatre on Monday night. Mr. Eldred’s company was 
in possession of the stage. The audience was not large ; 
this fact is attributed by the Bath Herald to a now 
very uncommon cause. Mr. Eldred is a Tory, and had 
given offence to the Liberals of the town by inserting 
in his bills some lines against their party. The 
Tories, however, did not come in their hundreds 
to support him, although it is well-known that 
the “blue” excitement and enthusiasm which he got 
up on the eve of the ballot at the last general election 
probably gained many more than the six votes which 
formed Major Bousfield’s majority. On the occasion in 
question Mr. Eldred acted with great power, but by in- 
troducing a political element into his performance—-to 
be more precise, by appearing as Lord Beaconsfield—-he 
excited a good deal of ill-feeling in Liberal breasts, and 
in a short time the theatre became a_ bear-garden. 
These noisy demonstrations continued for some time, 
and, at length, finding it impossible to obtain a hearing, 
Mr. Eldred left the stage. 








IN PARIS. 





HE Misérables, a dramatic* version in twelve 
tableaux of M. Victor Hugo’s romance, has just 

been brought out at the Théatre de la Porte Saint 
Martin. ‘The adapter is M. Charles Hugo, the youngest 
of the poet’s sons. The piece was played at the Théatre 
des Galéries Saint Hubert, in Brussels, in the winter of 
1863, but has never been seen on a French stage until 
last week. The causes of this want of success are not 
far to seek. M. Victor Hugo has no sense of the 
value of unity, and the result is that Les Misérables 
is rather a string of comparatively unconnected 
scenes, than a coherent and massive whole. The 
same remark applies to the play, though it must 
be admitted that the defect is not so glaring 
here as in the story, for the reason that M, Charles 
Hugo has generally confined his attention to the 
figure of Jean Valjean and the loves of Cosette and 
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Marius. The action commences at the point where the 
convict, released from the prison at Toulon, and not 
being able to procure food and shelter, goes to the 
house of the benevolent Bishop Myriel. By giving an 
account of the plot in the ordinary way we may meet 
the wishes both of those who have not read the story 
and those who require to know how M. Charles 
Hugo has treated the materials at his command. 
Myriel receives the convict with great kindness, 
places him at his table, and orders a room to be 
made ready for his reception, Valjean repays all 
this by stealing his host’s plate, but is arrested before 
he can get away with his booty. The Bishop, in his 
kindness of heart, asserts that he had given the convict 
the plate, saying to him in a whisper, “ Remember, 
however, that in consideration of this, you must again 
become an honest man.” This brings the second scene 
to a close. In the third, Valjean, after leaving the 
Bishop’s house, robs a little Savoyard of a piece of 
money which the latter had dropped. Three years 
elapse between this and the fourth tableau. The scene 
then changes to the awberge at Montfermeil, 
kept by the rascally Thénardiers. Fantine con- 
fides little Cosette to their care, soon afterwards 
turning her steps in the direction of Montreuil to seek 
for work. In the fourth scene we find that the hoped- 
for reformation of the character of Valjean has at last 
been effected. Under the name of Madeleine he has 
become a prosperous manufacturer, and is made a 
mayor of Montreuil. Moreover, he offers to take upon 
himself the care of Cosette, who is growing up under 
the care of the Thénardiers, and whose mother has just 
been driven with execration from her employment on 
account of immoral conduct. But, while saving Pére 
Fauchelevent from being crushed under the wheels of 
a cart, he is recognised as Jean Valjean, and news of 
the discovery is at once sent by the police to Paris. At 
that moment, as we learn in the sixth scene,a man named 
Champmathieu, who bears a strong resemblance to the 
reformed convict, is in custody at Arras on a charge of 
robbery. The police at once jump to the conclusion 
that he is the real Valjean, and are profuse in their 
apologies to M. Madeleine for the mistake they suppose 
they have made in the previous scene. Brought before 
the Cour d’Assizes at Arras, Champmathieu is sworn to 
be Valjean, and is about to be sentenced to heavy 
punishment, when the Mayor of Montreuil, determined 
to sacrifice himself -rather than that an innocent man 
should be unjustly punished, enters and confesses who 
he is. The result is as he desires ; Champmathieu 
is liberated, and the envied Mayor is thrown into a 
cell. Thanks, however, to the sympathy of his gaoler, 
he manages to escape, and, meeting Cosette drawing 
water in a spring near a wood, conducts her to and pur- 
chases herfrom the Thénardiers. In the eleventh scene 
he takes refuge in the Faubourg St. Antoine, Paris. 
Having been tracked thither by the police, he drops 
into the garden of Picpus, courageously followed by 
Cosette. Now it so happens that this convent is in 
the hands of Pére Fauchelevent, and the fugitive, with 
Cosette, finds himself beyond the reach of the law. It 
is at this point that the curtain falls. The conclusion of 
Joseph Balsamo itself is not more unsatisfactory. There 
is no final dénowement; the story is evidently unfinished. 
Nor is there much room for hope that it may be rendered 
more effective. It is said that a sequel to the play will 
be produced, but as that sequel consists of but five 
tableaux, the result would hardly be regarded as 
satisfactory. These five tableaux have been lopped off 
because as it originally stood the adaptation could not 
be played in less than six hours and a half, and it is 
certain that if the pruning-knife had to be applied it 
should have been used in the beginning of the piece. 
Much time, for instance, might be saved by welding the 
first three scenes into one, nor would that advantage 
be gained at the expense of any of the interest or 





dramatic effect. Perhaps it would be better to omit 
the scene with the Savoyard altogether, seeing that it 
is really unnecessary to the play, alienates the sympathies 
of the audience from the central character, and out- 
rages all notions of probability. The Mayor, too, 
might easily have gained the release of Champmathieu 
without any consequences more inconvenient to him- 
self than a loss of the respect and goodwill he had in- 
spired among the good people of. Montreuil. There 
are many other improbabilities in the piece, but it is 
unnecessary to point them out. Indeed, we are anxious 
to speak of the undeniable charms of the work—the 
exquisitely-attractive figure of Myriel, the idyllic grace 
and beauty of the scene where Valjean meets. Cosette 
drawing water on the outskirts of the wood, the 
keen perception of character manifested in the 
delineation of the convict, the general force with 
which the play is written. Full advantage 
of these excellencies is taken by the company engaged 
in the performance. To play Valjean under the two 
aspects of convict and prosperous manufacturer is 
nearly as difficult a task as that of doubling the parts 
of Lesurques and Dubose in Le Courrier de Lyon, but 
M. Dumaine, to whom the part is given, acquits him- 
self with unequivocal success. Especially good was his 
acting in the scene where M. Madeleine, a prey to 
contending feelings, asks himself whether he shall not 
go to the rescue of Champmathieu. M. Lacresson- 
niere’s impersonation of the benevolent prelate will long 
be remembered by those who saw it; it was refined, 
dignified, and pathetic in a very high degree. M., 
Taillade is also entitled to high praise for his Javert, 
and if Fantine—who, it should be said, dies long before 
the piece comes to a close—fails to win the sympathies 
of the audience, it is assuredly not because of any 
histrionic shortcomings on the part of her representa- 
tive, Mdlle. Jane Essler. For Cosette we have Mdlle. 
Daubray, a naive and charmingly-natural young actress. 
To sum up, the defects of Les Misérables asa drama 
are keenly felt in spite of the merits of the writing 
and the acting, and the receipts, it is to be feared, 
will not reimburse the manager for the outlay he has 
gone to in producing it. 

Another comedy by the facile M. Gondinet now 
occupies the place of honour in the bills of the Théatre 
du Palais Royal. It is called Les Vieilles Couches, and, 
so far from being a political satire, as was thought in 
many quarters, is a piece simply intended to amuse. 
The principal personage is a certain Sieur Miradoux, 
who, temporarily fatigued with the pleasures of Paris, 
takes it into his head to live in the country and marry 
a paysanne of the most pronounced description. But 
as years pass on he becomes tired of country life also, 
and, by way of breaking its monotony, comes to Paris 
once a year, ostensibly on matters of business, but 
really, of course, for nothing but pleasure. The 
countryman is then metamorphosed with the elegant 
gentleman, and the month is passed in one round of dis- 
sipation. Returning on one occasion to the country with 
Boquet, a friend, he is followed in disguise by a number 
of persons whose acquaintance he had had the misfor- 
tune to make in the gay capital, and who have con- 
trived to ascertain where he resides. Boquet, it should 
be said, does not believe Miradoux leads the bucolic 
life that is supposed, and it is to determine the ques- 
tion by the evidence of his own eyesight that he has 
accompanied him. Recognising several of the persons 
who are following them, he suspects that he is being 
made the victim of a practical joke, and to defeat it 
takes all the countrymen he meets as gentlemen in 
masquerade—a proceeding which in some cases leads 
to his receiving a sound thrashing. The notion under- 
lying the piece is decidedly strained, but is worked out 
with much humour. The first act is by far the best of 
the three into which the piece is divided. M. Geoffry 
is the Miradoux. 
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HE Royal Play-house has recently displayed un- 
wonted enterprise in the production of new plays. 
Three works of importance have been produced since 
the beginning of the year. We have already noticed 
Herr Paul Lindau’s Johannistrieb and Herr Biirger’s 
Gabriele. The third of the new plays xeferred to is a 
five-act tragedy, by Herr Julius Grosse, entitled 
Tiberius, which was performed for the first time on the 
14th inst., and was favourably received. The dramatist 
seeks to rehabilitate the character of the cruel Emperor, 
and in his hero one would have much difficulty in 
recognising the Tiberius of history. That Emperor’s 
few good characteristics are prominently put forward, 
and the bloody deeds which have won for him pre- 
eminence amongst the worst and cruellest of 
tyrants are ascribed to his mother Livia and 
his favourite Sejanus. An outline of the main 
thread of the plot may be briefly given. In the 
first act we are introduced to Livia and Sejanus, 
who have poisoned the stepson of Germanicus. His 
widow Agrippina comes to the palace with her hus- 
band’s ashes, and cries for vengeance. In a vain effort 
to reconcile Livia and Agrippina, Tiberius, who is 
innocent, and does not know who committed the crime, 
arranges a marriage between his granddaughter Julia 
and Nero, the eldest son of Agrippina. The marriage 
takes place in the second act; his astrologer tells the 
Emperor that it will lead to no good result, but these 
forebodings are treated with contempt. The ambitious 
Sejanus, to whom Tiberius gives more and more power, 
is a bitter foe of the Emperor’s son Drusus, with 
whose wife Livilla he lives in adultery, and on the 
evening of the marriage festival Drusus dies of slow 
poison administered to him by Livilla at the insti- 
gation of Sejanus. In the third act Agrippina, who 
has been accused of getting up a conspiracy in 
conjunction with her children, presents herself boldly 
before Tiberius, who, charmed by her beauty and 
spirited conduct, is about to offer her his hand, 
when Livia, warned by Sejanus, enters and puts 
an end to the love scene, which is suddenly converted 
into a most dramatic dialogue between the two women, 
who give violent expression to their hatred. From the 
lips of the furious Agrippina, Tiberius hears for the 
first time the horrible deeds of which his mother is 
accused. When Agrippina leaves the stage, Livia con- 
fesses her crimes to her son, but glories in them instead 
of showing any penitence, and Tiberius is so shocked 
that he falls into a kind of misanthropical insanity and 
determines to withdraw to Caprez, abandoning the 
reins of power to Sejanus. In the fourth act Tiberius 
learns from Macro, the commander of the Pretorian 
guard, of the intrigues and violent deeds of Sejanus, 
but he refuses to give any credence to the statement 
till Livilla appears and confirms it, and, having con- 
fessed that she had poisoned her husband at the instiga- 
tion of Sejanus, seeks to expiate her crimes by suicide. 
Thereupon Tiberius writes to the Senate to put 
Sejanus to death. The fifth act represents the famous 
meeting of the Senate to consider the letter, but the 
dramatist disregards historical truth, and represents the 
reading of the letter as by no means decisive in its 
consequences. Sejanus gains over to his side the 
Pretorian guard, who are about to cut down the 
Senators when Tiberius suddenly enters, stills the up- 
roar, and delivers Sejanus over to the howling populace 
by whom he is torn to pieces, Wrathful at this, the 
soldiers turn against the Emperor, whose mother is slain 
in trying to protect him, while Tiberius himself takes 
poison and dies. This is a mere outline of the plot, 
nor do we propose to speak of the too numerous episodes 
which break and obscure the main action of the tragedy. 
The great failing of the work is its want of unity of 








action. Tiberius, who is intended for the central 
figure, is a purely contemplative being till the end of 
the fourth act ; he is a passive sufferer for the sins of 
others; too many figures are brought into the fore- 
ground, and the central interest is frequently shifted, 
being altogether different in the first two acts from 
what it is in the remaining acts. The new tragedy 
was splendidly mounted, and the acting was generally 
good. Herr Kahle well represented the brooding mis- 
anthropy of Tiberius, but he did not sufficiently restrain 
his powerful voice to indicate the age of the Emperor, 
and Frau Erhardt was a most passionate Agrippina. 
Herr Ludwig as Drusus and Herr Klein as Sejanus 
may also be named out of the long list of characters. 

On the 15th inst., the National Theater gave an 
interesting performance of a German version of the 
Antigone of Sophocles for the benefit of the stipendiary 
fund of the Sophia Gymnasium. The tragedy was 
played through without any break, and the fall of the 
curtain was followed by long-continued applause. 
Fraulein Rosa Hildebrand, of the Hanover Court 
Theatre, gave a rather harsh representation of the 
Greek heroine, but won applause by her clear delivery 
and classic bearing. The other parts were all fairly 
played. 

At the Wallner Theater, Herr Friedrich Haase has 
added to the parts with which he opened his engage- 
ment the very taking character of Count Thorane in 
Gutzkow’s Kénigslieutenant. The delicacy of the star 
actor’s impersonation contrasted strongly with the 
efforts of the members of the company who supported 
him, Herr Blencke and Herr Meissner, who are excel- 
lent comic actors of the Palais Royal type, being out of 
their element in high comedy. 

Little that is noteworthy has occurred at the other 
theatres. At the Stadttheater a new farcical comedy 
by Herr Rudolf Hahn, entitled Das kann Jedem pas- 
siren (It might happen to any one) has been produced 
with little success. That which, according to the 
author, might happen to any one is, to be taken to the 
lock-up, a fate which befalls each of the leading cha- 
racters of the piece. The idea is too farcically worked 
out. At the National Theater, Herr Karl Mittell has 
opened an engagement as Victor von Berndt in Moser’s 
popular comedy, Der Veilchenfresser, a highly artistic 
impersonation. We must not conclude without men- 
tioning the revival at the Royal Opera of Mozart’s 
Clemenza di Tito, which had not been heard here for 
more than twenty years. A large audience followed 
the performance with deep interest, though the opera 
contains little, with the exception of the magnificent 
finale of the first act, that is worthy of the great com- 
poser. Frau von Voggenhuber, Fraulein Brandt, and 
Herr Miller filled the principal parts in a highly satis- 
factory manner. 








IN COLOGNE. 
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ee frequenters of the Stadttheater of this city had 
recently an opportunity of enjoying some very fine 
acting, during a brief engagement of Herr Lewinsky, 
the well-known actor of the Vienna Burgtheater. His 
first part was Franz Moor in Schiller’s Rauber, a work 
of which Goethe once said that it was such an unripe 
production that it could only please an unripe taste. 
The taste of the theatregoers of Cologne would seem to 
be very immature, for they received Schiller’s youthful 
drama with extraordinary favour. The performance, 
indeed, deserved the applause which was freely accorded 
to it, for the star actor was admirably supported by 
the members of the stock company. Herr Lewinsky 
gave a masterly and consistent impersonation of the 
wicked and cynical Franz Moor, and in the last 
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act his expression of remorse and fear was terribly 
effective, without ever appearing exaggerated as it too 
frequently does in the hands of the representatives of 
this difficult part. In short, Herr Lewinsky, who had 
not before acted in Cologne, completely justified the 
high reputation which preceded him. Herr Bergmann, 
a valued member of the stock company, played Karl 
Moor, and fairly shared the applause with the illustrious 
guest ; he was particularly successful in the terrible 
scenes of the last act, where his true pathos was very 
telling. The improbable and inconsistent character of 
_ Amalie was rendered acceptable to the audience by the 
sympathetic acting of Frau Lewinsky. In his second 
part, Harpagon, ina German version of Moliére’s L’ Avare, 
Herr Lewinsky was hardly so satisfactory, as he failed to 
realise the humorous side of the character, to which 
French actors usually give so much prominence. 
Harpagon is one of those conventional types which do 
not gain by the realistic treatment in which Herr 
Lewinsky is strong. Frau Monhaupt, as Rosine, was 
highly satisfactory, and Herr Eckert, as Lafléche, and 
Herr Bartsch, as Jaques, were very amusing. As the 
old master joiner, Anton, in Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena, 
Herr Lewinsky found full scope for his realism, and 
seldom has this tragedy of seduction produced a 
deeper impression, the unfortunate Clara, who is indi- 
cated in the title of the tragedy, being represented by 
Frau Lewinsky in a very natural and pathetic manner. 
In selecting Gringotre and Didier for the last night 
of his engagement, Herr Lewinsky was not well-advised, 
tor the title characters of both those pieces are far from 
interesting, though the plays are both essentially “one- 
part” pieces. The Viennese actor las departed, 
amidst general regret that his stay could not be 
prolonged. 

The Stadttheater is devoted to drama and opera on 
alternate evenings, and the management have done 
much to increase its reputation by their enterprise in 
the production of musical novelties. Herr Hentschel’s 
Schone Melusine was produced early in the year with 
considerable success, and still greater popularity has 
been attained by Herr Edmund Kretschmer’s Folkunger, 
which was originally produced in March, 1874, at 
Dresden, where the composer occupies the position of 
court organist, and which has since been heard in most 
of the towns of Germany, the Cologne Stadttheater 
being the thirty-fifth German stage on which it 
has been performed. The libretto, founded by 
Mosenthal upon an episode in Swedish history, 
was originally intended for Meyerbeer; it abounds 
in highly dramatic scenes to which the music 
of Herr Kretschmer is admirably suited. His 
style is a mean between that of the old and that of the 
new German school of composition ; he shows a great 
capacity for dramatic music, but avoids the excesses 
into which Wagner and his school have fallen. The 
performance of the opera here was highly creditable, 
Fraulein Lehmann, Herr Jager and Herr Fischer doing 
full justice to the leading parts, both from a vocal and 
from a histrionic point of view. Herr Heinrich 
Hofmann’s heroic opera, Armin, is the third important 
novelty that has been produced here during the present 
season. We reserve our notice of it for a future 
occasion. 





IN AMERICA. 





HE last mail from New York dves not bring us 
intelligence of much moment. Mr. Joseph Brad- 

ford’s comedy Qur Bachelors, the successful production 
of which at the Park Theatre was recorded in these 
columns last week, offers some resemblance to Our 
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Boarding House, inasmuch as the combat between the 
two boarders is given in a slightly altered form. The 
story turns upon the distress of one Juan Baugle, who, 
resolving to enter into the state of matrimony, finds 
that he has unconsciously engaged himself to three 
young ladies. Mr. Stuart Robson is exceedingly amus- 
ing as this ill-starred individual, while Mr. E. F. Thorne 
and Miss Maud Granger make good use of somewhat 
effective characters. Of the production of Les Exiles 
we have already spoken. The Lyceum Theatre is play- 
ing a melodrama called Gold Mad, by a Harvard 
student. The dramatis persone are mostly miners, 
and some imposing pictures of the life which 
miners lead are given. Mr. Wallack has been 
ill, but is now nearly well. Mr. George Rignold 
is still at the Opera House, and on the day 
the mail left, the 11th, Mr. John 8. Clarke, who 
recently fulfilled an engagement in Philadelphia, 
appeared at the Fifth Avenue Theatre as Major 
Wellington de Boots. In the first week of the month 
a performance was given at the Lyceum Theatre for 
the benefit of the Washington and Lee University. 
The piece de résistance was a drama entitled George 
Douglas, by Mr. William Minturn. The hero is not 
the George Douglas of whom we hear in the story of 
Mary Queen of Scots, but. a young American who is 
led to take the side of the North in the Civil War. He 
loves one Alice Harlowe, who, however, bestows her 
affections on Eugéne d’Arcy, a sympathiser with the 
South. The young men resolved to fight each other 
when the war is over, but before it comes to an end 
George is killed on the battle-field, and his last act is 
to place Alice’s hand in that of his some-time enemy. 
Mr. Minturn deals less with the physical suffering 
caused by the war than the moral misery it induced. 
The piece was well played, one of the scenes, repre- 
senting the Federal camp at night, being very striking. 

Early in the month the Holliday Street Theatre at 
Baltimore was crowded by an audience anxious to wit- 
ness the first production there of A Celebrated Case. 
The adaptation of this play was made by Mr. Robert 
Johnson, of New York, and was advertised for presen- 
tation a week in advance of its being given by Mr. 
John T. Ford at the Opera-house. Mr. Ford had 
obtained from Messrs. Shook & Palmer the right to 
play the piece in Baltimore, and to protect his right 
they sought to restrain Mr. Gilmore from giving the 
play. On the day fixed for its production, at a late 
hour, Mr. Gilmore was served with an injunction not to 
produce the drama, and was by the Court given time 
to produce a bond to stand his trial. Therefore, after the 
audience had assembled in the house, the stage-manager 
came before the curtain and announced that by order of 
the Court the play could not be produced that night. The 
audience acted in the most extraordinary manner. 
Groans and hisses for Mr. Ford, and cheers for Mr. 
Gilmore, were given with vigour, and the house was 
emptied in a most disorderly way. The next day Mr. 
Gilmore gave his bond to stand trial in the Court to 
which he appealed, and proceeded with his representa- 
tion. Messrs. Shook & Palmer did not seek to restrain 
under any law of copyright, but by proprietary right, 
which, they maintain, was theirs by purchase. They 
applied for and obtained a perpetual injunction and 
Mr. Gilmore has been called upon to pay the costs. 
There is some room for hope that dramatic authors will 
be treated fairly in America, after all. Messrs. Shook 
& Palmer purchased the American right of Messrs. 
French, to whom the piece has been sold by MM. 
D’Ennery and Cormon, the authors. 

Mr. Majeroni was still at San Francisco when the 
last mail left. He is a relative, and was for many 
years a stage associate, of Madame Ristori. But, as 
the Chronicle says, he has not inherited any large 
measure of that gifted lady’s genius. Ristori was an 
exponent of the best principles of a dramatic era that 
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has gone, or is passing away. Her intellect had a wide 
sweep of interpretation and adaptation. She was 
statuesque in her attitude, magnificent in her repose, 
and splendidly heroic, where heroic attributes were 
required. She conceived her characters with depth and 
breadth, and though she finished them with subtlety, 
it was with grand and graphic touches. Majeroni 
attempts by finesse what greater actors essay to accom- 
plish by an intelligent display of power. He represents 
the faults of the old school which taught that acting 
was better in proportion to the concealment of the 
actor’s individuality, or in the degree of its un- 
likeness to nature. His art is finical. His characters 
are miniatures rather than heroic pictures. His 
Southern plenitude of gesture is distasteful to the 
repose and profounder, though not less impassioned, 
Northern character :— 


For bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 


It may be enunciated as a general truth that the average 
observer is aware of the position of the heart, the lungs, 
and the organ of atrabiliousness without minute and 
mysterious intimations of their locality wherever they 
are honoured with casual mention in the dialogue of a 
play. It seems to be unnecessary to pounce upon an 
unoffending movable upon the stage—a desk, for in- 
stance—as if to say to the audience, “This is the 
piece of furniture alluded to; make no mistake!” 
To specify these peculiarities may seem hypercritical ; 
and it would be so, were they less strongly marked, or 
were such puny efforts relieved by occasional bursts of 
intellectual brilliancy or manly energy. But Majeroni 
is never great. 








EN PASSANT. 
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AST week, it may be remembered, we stated that the 
Queen thought of paying a visit to the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre to see Diplomacy. The probability now is 
that instead of doing so her Majesty will have the play 
represented at Windsor Castle. 


Last Tuesday the Princess Beatrice went to the Lyceum 
Theatre to see Louis XJ., and Lord Beaconsfield to the 
Prince of Wales’s. In the event of the private theatricals 
at Windsor being resumed Mr. Irving will receive her 
Majesty’s commands to give a series of performances there, 


Tue Royalty Theatre is about to pass into the hands 
of Miss Fowler, who early in May will produce there a 
three-act drama in prose, entitled Nell Gwynne, by Mr. W. 
G. Wills. The manageress herself, of course, will repre- 
sent the heroine, and Mr. Leathes has been specially en- 
gaged for the part of the “Merrie Monarch.” That Mr. 
Wills does not take a harsh view of the foibles of that 
monarch need hardly be stated. 


In the course of next month a comedietta in French, 
by Mrs, Freake—a lady who has already distinguished 
herself in literature—will be played at Cromwell House, 
South Kensington. 


Ir requires the gigantic intellect of a Tumtaler to see the 
propriety of flooding the columns of—what purports to be— 
a comic paper with turgid dramatic criticism. Listen to 
the Sir Oracle of Bunch :—“ J was there. J believe, as far 
as Z can judge, J should call, 7 think, 7 suppose, it struck 
me, which seemed to me, J do not understand, Z regret, J 
heartily welcome, J am not quoting, if Zam not mistaken, 








that ever J did see, but J saw, let me write, J think J can 
do something, but J forgot, Z’ve not yet seen, J saw.” 


ONE critic on Louis XJ. observes that ‘ Nemours is but 
a poor hero, who bounces and blusters in the early scenes, 
and, when revenge is in his power, has not the strength of 
will or resolution enough to despatch him.” Whois the 
subject of this unhappy despatch? and why have you pre- 
viously said a Iago, Mr. Censor? It is indeed pleasant to 
learn, on the word of this same gentleman (speaking this 
time of Louis himself), that “his face was wolfish, his 
step had the furtive restlessness of a wild beast, and his 
eyes the red fire of a snake!” The Daily News critic 
seems a little undecided as to whether Coitier should not 
be written “ Cittier” or “ Coittier” ; but he is very certain 
that “the author has interwoven with the plot a love- 
story, arising from the attachment of Comine’s daughter 
for Nemours. This element,” he says, “ serves little purpose 
beyond bringing Nemours to Plessis, where the scene is 
laid, and then giving rise to some highly-dramatic incidents 
in which the King is involved.” It would appear to a 
casual observer that there is purpose sufficient for the in- 
troduction of this love-story after all. 


Tue part of Madame Du Barry in Joseph Balsamo is 
played by Madame Léonide Leblanc. The dress worn by 
the actress is the talk of Paris. It cost 12,000 fr., and is 
decorated with jewels of the value of £20,000. By way 
of protecting her property she has purchased a bloodhound, 
which goes with her to and from the theatre, and during 
the performance remains in her dressing-room. 


Mp.i1z. JULLIEN, the young actress who is playing 
Andrée de Tavernay in Joseph Balsamo, is often spoken of 
in Paris as “La jolie ambulanciére.” During the siege 
she set up an ambulance in the Rue de Naples, where her 
parents lived, and every morning, with the Geneva cross 
on her arm, paid visits to the wealthy families in the 
quartier to procure aid for the wounded. Mdlle. Jullien, 
it may be added, has been well educated, is an accomplished 
pianiste and linguist, and seems likely to rise to a high 
position on the stage. 


On Friday the Emperor's birthday was celebrated at 
most of the Berlin theatres by the recital of verses in his 
honour. At the Royal Playhouse verses by Herr Friedrich 
Adams were recited by Herr Kohle, and Goethe’s [phigenie 
auf Tauris was then performed, with Fraulein Haverlandt, 
of the Dresden Court Theatre, in the title part. 


A NEW tragedy in five acts, by Herr Ernst Grua, 
entitled César Borgia, was produced with success on the 
10th instant at the Meiningen Court Theatre. The new 
piece presents admirable opportunities for the scenic display 
in which the Meiningen company delights, and full advan- 
tage was taken of those opportunities, while the grouping 
of the masses, the historically correct costumes, and the 
histrionic ensemble were all worthy of the high reputation 
of the company. 


MapaMeE TREBELLI sang last week at the Berlin Royal 
Opera, Her Azucena in the Z7rovatore was much admired, 
but she was less successful as Fides in the Prophéte. The 
favourite contralto goes from Berlin to the Vienna Court 
Opera, where Madame Nilsson and M. Faure are also 
singing. The performance of Hamlet, which we announced 
last week, was postponed owing to an indisposition of 
Madame Nilsson. 


MapameE ETELKA GERSTER-GARDINI is about to give six 
performances at the Berlin Royal Opera. The General 
Intendant has been so plagued with applications for tickets 
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that he has inserted an announcement in the papers that he 
cannot interfere in the matter, but must refer the appli- 
cants to the box-office, where tickets may be obtained in 
the usual way as soon as the dates of the performances are 
fixed. He adds that the number of persons desiring 
tickets far exceeds the number that can be issued. 


Mr. GiapsTone has ‘addressed a letter of congratulation 
to Mr. Toole, whose performance of Chawles he witnessed 
last week. Mr. Gladstone is anxious to know when he 
shall have the pleasure of welcoming Mr. Toole under his 
roof. 

‘“‘ SuBLIME tobacco ” is an excellent thing in season, but 
there are times and places when and where its use is an 
impertinence. This fashion of smoking cigarettes in the 
refreshment-rooms at theatres between the acts should be 
not only discountenanced but disallowed by managers. 
The smoke invariably finds its way into the house, and 
offends the nostrils of the many to whom tobacco is an 
abomination, compared with which the smell of the skunk 
is ‘an amber scent of odorous perfume.” 


Mr. Bovorcautt has assumed a new character—namely, 
that of a friend of misdirected talent. He was lately 
interviewed in New York on the subject of his attempts 
to get Mr. Charles R. Thorne, jnr., away from the Union 
Square Theatre. ‘ Yes,” he said, “I wanted Mr. Thorne, 
and I sent where he was to be got. Did the Union 
Square managers hesitate about taking Miss Clara Morris 
from the Fifth Avenue Theatre when they wanted her, or 
Miss Sarah Jewett? 1 desired to take Mr. Thorne out 
of his undesirable position and place him in one that 
accorded with his ability, for I regard him as the best 
actor, in his line, in the United States. I am not taktng 
into account such artists as Mr. Booth, who is a star, 
and with whom Mr, Thorne does not properly come into 
comparison. I mean to say that Mr. Thorne is pre- 
eminent as a stock actor. I sought to do him a favour, 
as I had several times done before, and as I doubtless 
shall do again. Whenever I see artists wandering about 
the country, wasting their ability, and losing their stand- 
ing in the profession, and I think they deserve chances 
in New York, I try to give them such opportunities, 
Why, sir, I took Mr. Thorne to London, with Mr, Robson, 
and made for him a great success there. Now I find 
him wasting his sweetness on the desert air of California, 
while his place here is filled by another.” 

Mr. Reape, it may be remembered, lately wrote a pam- 
phlet attributing the failure of his Dora to the scene- 
painter, whom he called a drunkard and a fool. The paper 
that is sometimes supposed to represent the theatrical 
profession called attention to this pamphlet, but declined 
to insert a letter in which the widow of the scene-painter 
sought to relieve her husband’s memory from the reproach 
cast upon it. The substance of that letter may now be 
given. “TI learn,” says the writer to Mr. Reade, “ that 
by the law of England it is impossible to libel the dead, 
Of this, you must, of course, have been aware, as probably, 
too, of the fact that his son is still but a child. So, in 
your bitterness, you ‘thrice slew the slain,’ and put your 
sword through the heart of a woman to whom her hus- 
band’s reputation is still dear. Dead he is, indeed, and so 
unable to defend himself. He painted, though, as many 
who knew him can testify, and did not ‘daub.’ But, even 
if he did, could indifferent scenery spoil a good play?” In 
many cases, we fear, it can do so for a time; but no man of 
honour would have consigned the letter to his waste paper 


basket after giving publicity to the accusation it was 
intended to repel, 








Tue Artists’ Club at Milan gave a banquet a few weeks 
ago to M. Gounod, who has been in the Lombard capital 
superintending the rehearsal of Cing Mars, which has just 
been given at the Scala. The guest of the evening made a 
Surore by his singing of the cabaletta from his last opera. 
Indeed, those who know how charming a vocalist is the 
gifted composer of Faust, will not be astonished to hear 
that Mdme. Lucca (the publisher, not the vocalist) has also 
given, in M. Gounod’s honour, an entertainment, at which 
there was a large gathering of musical notabilities, includ- 
ing the composer of Ruy Blas. 


Tue students at Strasburg University intend to erect a 
monument to Goethe as the eminent representative of 
German culture, and as the ideal German student. The 
monument is to stand in front of the new University 
monument, and will represent the poet as he appeared at 
the time of his sojourn at Strasburg, in the prime of youth 
and strength, and in the costume of the period. 


Mapame Mopgeska does not intend to give Worth the 
credit of preparing her costumes, She says: ‘‘ The dresses 
I wear upon the stage are not the work of any renowned 
Parisian modiste, but they are all made after designs of my 
own, and in accordance with my own conception of the 
hecoming and appropriate. I directed with minuteness the 
construction of my own dresses. In my country I am 
acknowledged as being capable of independent management 
of my own dress.” 


Tue Ecole Central in Paris recently gave a concert in 
aid of the Caisse de Sécours, and Mdlle. Granier gave her 
services on the occasion. The scholars quickly testified the 
admiration with which she inspired them. They repaired 
in a body to the Renaissance, pelted her with bouquets, and 
then threw on the stage the flowers they wore in their 
coats. 


Mr. George RigNoup, as will be seen from our New 
York correspondence, has reappeared in that city. “The 
gossips,” writes a correspondent of a Boston paper, “ tell us 
that the halo of romance which once lingered about the 
name of Rignold has departed. It was the proper thing 
two years ago for our fashionable young ladies to rave over 
the sedate George. Suddenly it was discovered that he 
was a hard-working artist with a family in England. The 
romance vanished, and the Matildas of society felt cheap 
accordingly.” 


TrutHFuL Tommy or Scrutator, or whatever he desires 
to be called, pants for a Commiitee to licence all plays so 
that his relations may go to the theatre “ without any fear 
of moral deterioration.” Upon the Committee “there should 
be neither dramatic authors nor actors, but there should be 
a few Bishops.” The idea of empanelling a bench of heedful 
Bishops to deodorise the Drama for the special behoof of 
Tommy’s relations is ‘‘ quite too delightful.” The Bishops 
will, no doubt, appreciate the compliment and hasten in a 
body to offer their services to prevent such a calamity as the 
moral deterioration of Mr. Labouchere’s relations, and to see 
that his relatives and antecedents run into no kind of 
danger. 


THERE is on view in the lobby of the Criterion Theatre 
an excellent portrait of Miss Eastlake, painted by Miss 
Rose Rosa. 


Miss Fourstars of the Novelty Theatre was at Croydon, 
and was lucky enough to win a good stake on Hesper. 
Lord D. in congratulating her made a happy quotation from 
Paradise Lost— 

Hesperus that led 
The starry host, rode brightest. 
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Here is a specimen of American audacity, received by 
an actor-manager last week :—‘Sir,—December 10th last 
I mailed you a copy of a tragi-comedy of mine, in limited 
print. I have since been informed that you have assumed 
the authorship, and produced it. I believe, that while you 
have been noted as a most successful actor-manager, that 
you have not been known hitherto as a successful author, 
and that therefore you can be held up to merited contempt 
for your piracy. Ordinary thieves are said to feel some 
sense of shame when mistaken for gentlemen, but there is 
no evidence that you suffer such moral sensitiveness. Pri- 
marily, there is no reason why the conception of a man’s 
brain should not be his as absolutely as land reclaimed 
from the waste, or a habitation built from stone, clay, or 
tree ; and because the world cannot give genius its own is 
the more reason why gentlemen should not invade the 
partial right the law allows another. At least, under the 
circumstances, a sharing interest in the recent run belongs 
to me, and if it is not forthcoming I shall assert my moral 
right and your baseness in England, as far as my ability 
may permit and the occasion serve.” The piece that this 
genius, to whom the world denies his own, claims, was 


adapted from the French, and. bears as much resemblance - 


to his “tragi-comedy” as a court beauty to an Adelphi 
guest. There is no fear of the author of the tragi-comedy 
having to suffer what he calls a “ sense of shame.” 


A WaAsHINGTON journalist lately gave Miss Emma C. 
Thursby what he himself would probably call a first-class 
notice, as follows :—‘ This lovely woman and entrancing 
singer returns to us to complete her conquest of the Wash- 
ington public—if that were necessary—to-morrow evening. 
On the occasion of her first appearance we endeavoured 
to testify our appreciation of Miss Thursby’s great musical 
culture, her winning and graceful demeanour, and above 
all, of that dulcet and Arcadian throat that ravishes 
all hearers with its sweetness. Our judgment has not 
changed since, and we hesitate to give vent to our opinion 
of those who do not seize the opportunity afforded to- 
morrow evening, even if they go at the risk of standing 
in window-sills and hanging on gas-brackets and chandeliers 
to listen.” 


At Nelson, New Zealand, Signor Rosnati, who accom- 
panies Mr. Levy, the cornet-player, on his tour, had been 
singing in his most effective style “Non é@ ver.” When 
he finished, the audience were spell-bound, and there was a 
moment’s pause before the inevitable and tremendous 
applause sounded forth from floor and gallery. Angelina 
drew a long breath, and turning to her companion, said :— 
“Oh! Edwin, what heavenly sounds! Can you imagine 
anything approaching nearer the divine? Has he not an 
angelic voice?” Replied Edwin: ‘“‘That man would be 
invaluable on a sheep-run at mustering time, With a 
voice of that peculiar quality, I should think he could make 
himself heard from one spur to another, even though the 
valley between was a mile wide. He'd hardly want a 
dog.” 

In Australia it is possible to send what are called 
“Collect Telegrams”—that is, the addressee pays on 
receipt of the telegram. One of the Melbourne jeunesse 
dorée, the eldest son of a distinguished sheepocrat—who 
was once a butcher, but who is now a millionaire—was 
engaged to a young lady who lived at St. Kilda. The day 
for- the marriage ceremony was fixed, but previously the 
young gentleman took a run over to Hobart Town. There 


he became enamoured of a youthful actress. His St. 
Kilda lady-love heard of this, and telegraphed to him 
promptly—“T start for Hobart Town by steamer to- 








morrow.” This is the cold-blooded reply she received in 
the course of an hour—“ Don’t trouble. Was married this 
morning.—CoL.ect.” 


THE little difficulty between Mr. Howard Paul and 
Mr. Moore, of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels, which 
was to have come before the Marlborough-street Magis- 
trate on Friday, was amicably settled, thanks to the 
intervention of a diplomatic friend, and much to the dis- 
gust of a crowd “of quid-nuncs who had assembled in the 
hope of hearing some more or less spicy cross-examination. 
Like the Jews, Mr. Moore laid many grievous complaints 
against Paul, which he could not prove, and Paul made 
answer and said, as did his namesake, ‘‘I have done no 
wrong, as thou very well knowest.” So the matter ended, 
Mr. Paul telling Mr. Moore that, on the occasion of the 
assault which caused these tears, he took hold of him so 
tightly that he ought to be christened Agrippa. 


Mr. Lasoucuer™ thinks that for the House of Commons 
to discuss Mr. O’Donnell’s resolution in favour of a 
National Theatre would be “a mere waste of time.” Mr. 
Labouchere’s endeavours to establish a National Theatre 
was a mere waste of money, to say nothing of time—time, 
as Young says, “ e-Labby-rately thrown away.” It would 
be an excellent subject for a sculptor, “ Truthful T ommy 
holding on to Chronos, his arms round the waste of 
Time.” 


THE first ten performances of Dora brought 52,714 fr. ; 
the first ten performances of the Bourgeois de Pontarcy, 
57,167 fr. 


Miss Avcusta CHAMBERS, a young actress who lately 
went out to Deadwood, received 275 offers of marriage. 


Ir is understood that among the property left by the 
late Mr. George Cruikshank to his wife are his designs for 
the “ Falstaff” illustrations. 


Mr. Horace Howarp Furness is now engaged upon 
King Lear, as the fifth volume of his New Variorum Shak- 
spere. 

SaIp a newspaper man some days since, “ I have had the 
most depressing and miserable day I ever passed in my 
life.” “ How is that?” ‘ Well, this morning I went to 
Newgate to see some men flogged—a sickening sight ; and 
this evening I’ve sat out Shylock at the Queen’s,” 


“Horrible indeed! Which pained you more?” Oh, the 
performance ! ” 
Says Grandmamma :—“ It is not so very unfair to state 


that this is an age of white kid-gloves.” It is reserved for 
grannie to be in two senses “ unfair”—the statement is 
simply untrue. Lisle thread and fustian are more in her 
way than white kids. 


Mr. Byron compares a certain acting manager, who is 
in the habit of telling very transparent falsehoods, to a 
public company, because his lie-ability is limited. 


THE irascible gentleman, who challenged the author ot 
Joan of Arc to mortal combat, said, ‘‘ Come on if you are a 
man—I’m ready for the whole nine of you.” 


“The Lady of Lyons, Miss Neilson.” It should be the 
other way about, “‘ Miss Neilson—The Lion of Ladies.” 


A FRIEND met Mr. Byron, and asked him, “ Well, 
Byron, have you got anything on the stocks?” “ Let me 
think—yes, I’ve got the Investor's Handbook.” “No, 
no; you know what I mean. Are you writing anything 
fresh?” “Fresh! do I ever write anything stale?” “Tut 
—tut! have you got a new piece in hand?” No, it’s on 
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foot.” ‘“ What’s ‘to be its title?” 
A-peer,” 

GRANDMAMMA is of opinion that society is in a very 
curious condition. Bless us and save us! how should 
Grannie know? The old lady “isn’t in it.” 


“Will Shortly— 


THE Secretary of the Betterton Club says, that if it be 
true that an Englishman dearly loves a Lord—he is no 
Englishman. 


Ir the author of Charles I. were not so successful, how 
pleasant it would be to have an opportunity of quoting 
from the prologue to Wycherly’s Love in a Wood—“ Wills, 
the damn’d poet.” 


Miss Vioter Cameron has a regiment of admirers. 
“The Cameronians,” of course. 


In a National Question Mr. Toole sings a “ Conundrum 
Song.” Is this “ Old Bob Ridley?” 


Man Proposes says Mr. Sydney Grundy—except in leap 
year, woman sometimes does it then. 


A MANAGER of a theatre tells us that the lessee knows 
about it the more he has to do with it. 


Tae Greeks delicately speak of an ugly woman as a 
“ mistake of the angels.” 


Tue Boston Advertiser complains savagely of an actress 
whose clothes “were not half so improper as they were 
unbecoming.” 


THE movement in favour of a performance for the benefit 
of Mrs. Alfred Mellon is progressing satisfactorily. The 
subscription-list amounts to more than £400. The meeting 
last Tuesday was attended by, among others, Mr. Toole, 
Mr. Byron, Mr. Charles Dickens, and Mr. Fernandez. We 
hope that the committee will exert themselves to make the 
performance worthy of the recipient, and that for once 
they will allow their wits to go Wool-gathering. 


Mrs. Arruur Stiruine will represent the Abbess in A 
Celebrated Case when that piece is produced at the Adelphi. 
Miss Bella Pateman and Mrs. Billington are also in the 
cast, 


Ir is said that Mr. Farren is so sick of his part that the 
contemplates throwing it up. 


Tue next novelty at the St. James's Theatre will be a 
play from the pens of Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Paul 
Merritt. 

Miss Epirn Bruce’s benefit took place at the Crystal 
Palace on Thursday last. Zhe Rivals was played with the 
following cast :—‘“ Mrs, Malaprop, Mrs. Stirling ; Lucy, 
Miss Rose Saker ; Lydia, Miss Meyrick; Jennie, Miss 
Edith Bruce ; Bob Acres, Mr. Lionel Brough ; David, 
Mr. Harry Cox; Fag, M. Marius; Sir Lucius, Mr. 
Beveridge ; Captain Absolute, Mr. Leathes ; and Sir 
Anthony, Mr. Walter Lacy. The theatre was full. 


Mr. CHarLes WyYNDHAM contemplates a country tour 
for A Night of Terror and The Great Divorce Case. 

Mr. Turquanp and Mr. Walter Pelham have been 
engaged by Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke, for the Egyptian 
Hall. 

Miss E. Brunton has passed from Mr. Craven Robert- 
son’s Company to Messrs. Pitt and Hamilton’s. 

M. Renan has just finished his philosophical play, the 
Fin la Tempéte. 

M. Hatanzier went to Brussels last week to hear Mdlle. 
Blum, and has engaged her for the Paris Opera. 





Mout. GALuI-Marié is now playing at Marseilles in 
LD’ Ombre. 


Forty new operas by Italian composers were produced 
last year, thirty-six of them on the Italian stage. 


Il Falconiere, a new opera by Sig. T. Benvenuti, to be 
produced next season at the Teatro Rossini, Venice, has 
been purchased by Sig. G. Ricordi, Milan. 


M. Srrozzi, the baritone, died recently at Madrid. 
Tue Teatro Recreios, Lisbon, has been burnt down. 


Miss Fanny Davenport is studying the part of Helena, 
in All's Well That Ends Well, which she will soon produce 
under the management of Mr. Daly. She is now travelling 
in the South, and will appear at New Orleans on the 17th 
inst. 


Miss Kate Craxton has been married at New York to 
Mr. Charles Stevenson. 


Boston has an “ Alexander Dumas Association,” which 
has just celebrated its seventh anniversary. 


From latest Bombay advices, it appears that Mr. Fair- 
clough, towards the end of last month, was playing Hamlet, 
Othello. and other parts in that city. His impersonation 
of the Prince of Denmark elicited high praise from the 
Bombay Gazette. “Mr. Fairclough,” says the critic, “ does 
not act the obvious parts of the play conventionally well, 
and leave the mysterious passages to go forth without in- 
terpretation. He makes his Hamlet emphatically com- 
plete. When he performs it, the whole character stands 
out before you, sharp and clear, like a crystal figure sud- 
denly revealed in sunlight. His sunlight must have been 
hard study, combined with that natural gift for apprehend- 
ing the subtleties of Shakspere’s thoughts, and their con- 
nection with some grand far-off object, which is given to 
few men.” 


In New Zealand the Soldene Opera Company is playing 
to good houses at Christchurch. Mr. Levy, the cornet- 
player, accompanied by Signori Giorza and Rosnati, was to 
open at Napier on the 11th February. Mr. Lytton Sothern 
had left Sydney, N.S.W., to fufil an engagement in New 
Zealand. On the production of Aida at the Italian Opera 
at Wellington the receipts were over £300. Mr. Wheat- 
leigh has been starring at Napier in Arragh-na-Pogue and 
The Shaughraun. The Lydia Howard company were at 
Wellington on the 10th January. 


Tae week before last, the Hra attributed the death of 
Mr. Charles Pinches to an overdose of chloral. The 
evidence given at the inquest, however, showed that the 
cause was pulmonary apoplexy, and there was no ground 
for our contemporary’s thoughtless—or spiteful !—state- 
ment. 





** ORDERS.” 


16 


HE trouble which people of a certain turn of mind 
will take to secure something for nothing, or, at 

any rate, to make bargains approximating to that happy 
result, has often been commented upon by the social 
satirist. We are all familiar with the worthy lady who 
is continually purchasing things that she does not want 
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because they are “ dirt-cheap,” and it would be what 
she calls a “tempting of providence” to pass them by; 
and we, most of us, have male friends who seldom seem 
to have paid in specie and in a straightforward manner 
for anything that they possess. Even where payment 
in money and not in kind has been made, the article in 
question has been “ picked up” or “ knocked down,” or 
obtained in some other characteristic and mysterious 
manner; and from cellar to study, from stable to 
drawing-room, the man’s whole possessions appear to 
have reached him by some circuitous and unusual route. 

That people of this order spend more time and pains 
over their bargains than these bargains can possibly be 
worth, is the opinion of most sensible persons, who 
believe that the discovery of a cheap market may often 
cost so much as completely to nullify the advantages 
to be gained from dealing at it. As a rule, it would 
not be difficult, though it might be unamiable, to 
demonstrate that in the long run the ordinary visit to 
the ordinary shop would have answered every practical 
purpose, with a saving of time and temper, if not of 
actual pounds, shillings, and pence. There are, however, 
cases in which it is by no means so easy to deny that the 
so-called “bargain” has been worth the making ; and 
prominent among these is that of the playgoer who 
boasts that he is always going to the theatre, and never 
pays for his seat. The boast is not, perhaps, a very 
proud one; but it is eminently aggravating to most of 
those who hear it, especially when there is reason to 
believe that it is founded upon fact. In these days of 
increased prices at the theatre, the question of payment 
is a very serious one for what may be roughly described 
as middle-class playgoers—people who may fairly object 
to take their wives and daughters to the pit, and 
whose income does not warrant their spending very 
many shillings over a single evening’s amusement. For 
those who live in the suburbs—and most people live 
now-a-days where they have to take a cab or the train, 
or both, to get to the theatre—a visit to the play 
generally costs at the rate of six or seven shil- 
lings a head at the very least; and this is an 
expenditure not to be frequently made out of the 
limited income possessed by many families of culture 
and refinement, and thorough appreciation of the 
acted drama. - Their excursions to the theatres, there- 
fore, are long-looked forward to, are thoughtfully 
arranged, and are only planned after much deliberation 
as to the particular place of entertainment to be chosen. 
Playgoers of this type, who must form a large propor- 
tion of the whole number, and who constitute the back- 
bone of the intellectual support given to the theatre, 
have some reason to feel irritation, as well as surprise, 
when they find that others more fortunate than they 
seem able to gratify their love of the drama gratis. 
In a certain sense they are, of course, not harmed by 
the fact that their neighbours get for nothing the 
privileges upon which for them an almost prohibitive 
price is placed; but they may assuredly be pardoned 
if they conclude;that there is’ something very rotten in 
the state of the theatrical enterprise which permits so 
curious ananomaly. A tradesman who periodically gave 
away some of his stock would probably find it difficult 
to get purchasers for the rest, and he would certainly 
find it impossible to change the recipients of his ill- 
judged bounty into remunerative customers. He would 
be suspected of trickery akin to that of the Cheap Jack, 
and his immediate losses would not be balanced by any 
future gain. There is no analogy by which those 
who pay heavily for their places at the play can console 
themselves when they compare their position with that 
of the other playgoers who pay nothing at all. The 
order system is in fact wholly indefensible in principle, 
and we believe that in practice it may readily be 
proved to injure all those who have anything to do 
with it. 

The arguments upon which the order system is 





defended may be very briefly summed up. They are 
founded upon the consideration that it costs no more to 
play to full benches than to play to empty ones; that 
artists are proverbially unable to do their best before a 
thin audience; that if a production is going to do no 
good, the amount of “paper” in the house can do no 
harm, whilst if the piece has a chance, that chance will 
be helped by the favourable verdict of its audience, no 
matter how that audience is obtained. The best 
possible advertisement we know is that given by the 
spectator who tells his friends that he is pleased with 
what he has seen, and urges them to follow his example. 
This advertisement is, it is thought, obtained by 
the plan of profuse “papering.” That there may 
be instances where this kind of advantage has 
been gained we can readily believe; but they must 
be the exception rather than the rule. The 
fact that “orders” are going about for a piece or 
a theatre soon gets known; and the knowledge de- 
stroys the effect of all the favourable verdicts given by 
the indirect advertisers. But there are stronger reasons 
than this why the practice is a thoroughly pernicious 
one. First and foremost comes the creation and main- 
tenance of a vast army of what our American cousins 
expressively call “dead-heads.” These playgoers are 
professional order-seekers, who would be ashamed to 
be convicted by their friends of having paid for their 
seats—ashamed, because the inability to get passed in 
would involve the confession of waning influence at the 
box-office, or the manager’s room, or the theatrical 
club. What their claim to free admission is, nobody 
knows. They have no direct connection with the stage, 
they have done nothing for it, and they never will do 
anything for it; but they always seem able to pass 
themselves and their friends into most of the theatres 
in London, and they are constantly in possession of 
sheafs of orders for distribution. Then, again, there 
are dead-heads who, like the bargain-makers to whom 


. allusion has been made, are content to pay heavily, 


albeit indirectly, for their privileges. They will “treat” 
acting-managers, either in one way or another. They 
are certain “draws” for managerial benefits, at any 
rate, so far as getting contributions from their unsus- 
pecting friends is concerned; and in one capacity or 
another they are generally found sharing in the dinners 
or suppers which mark the progress of the theatrical 
year and its events. They are the curse of the good- 
natured manager who really wishes to extend his 
courtesy to all who have any claim to it—to brother 
artists, for example. 

Besides the direct harm done by these deadheads we 
may note the injury which they do by example, and 
the way in which they suggest to their acquaintances 
that it is no longer necessary to pay in order to go to 
the theatre. Your average pleasure-seeker of short 
purse and marked fancy for the theatre is ruined by a 
few injudiciously-given “ orders.” He has tasted 
blood, and henceforth, sooner than pay his way like a 
man, he will cadge about like a beggar for the right 
to enjoy for nothing the evening’s amusement, for 
which he has hitherto contentedly paid. If it were pos- 
sible to bestow orders only on those who, without these 
orders, would never visit the theatre, this result would 
be avoided ; but it is not possible nor even desirable to 
regulate the distribution of paper after this fashion. 
Even, however, when we depart from the manager’s 
selfish standpoint, and leave out of consideration the 
certain injury which his reckless “ orders” inflict upon 
dramatic enterprise, we shall find the system objec- 
tionable on other and higher grounds. The labourer 
is, we know, worthy of his hire, and he loses in dignity 
when he neglects his title to remuneration for his 
efforts. The drama, too, loses in dignity when it is 
thus made to depend upon an audience collected from 
the highways and byways, and to confess that it is not 
worthy to be paid for by those who enjoy it. 
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NEW FACTS ABOUT MOLIERE. 


—~oe— 


OT long before his death Louis Quatorze requested 
Boileau to name the writer who had conferred 
the greatest lustre on his reign. ‘ Moliére, Sire,” 
answered the satirist. “That is my own opinion,” was 
the rejoinder, although his most Christian Majesty had 
at one time thought that Chapelain was the “ greatest 
French poet that ever lived.” Posterity has more than 
endorsed the King’s estimate of the author of L’ Ecole 
des Femmes and Tartuffe. Moliére’s powers were re- 
stricted to the domain of comedy and farce, but in one 
walk of that domain, the comedy of manners, it is 
admitted that he has never had an equal. His genius was 
atonce creative and reflective,and his writings are charac- 
terised bya facility of versification and force of expression 
which no French writer has surpassed. Consequently, 
the slightest record of his life is eagerly sought after, 
and the number of Moliérophiles on the other side of 
the channel is as great as that of the Shaksperean 
students on this. To keep abreast of the stream of 
publication respecting him would be no light task, in 
some instances, no doubt, a very unprofitable one. 
Nevertheless, a few works have recently appeared which 
call for particular notice—La Troupe de Moliere a 
Agen, by M. Adolphe Magen, Les Intrigues de Moliére 
et sa Femme, edited by M. C. Livet, Le Tartuffe, par 
ordre de Louis XIV., by M. Louis Lacour, Molidre 
jugé par ses contemporains, by M. Poulet-Malassis, 
and lastly, an article by M. Fillon in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts on the dramatist’s coat-of-arms. 

From 1646, when, enslaved by the charms of 
Madeleine Béjart, he abandoned law and turned 
strolling player, until 1658, when he gained a per- 
manent footing in Paris, the life of Moliére is 
involved in a good deal of obscurity. We know little 
more than that he became a manager on his own 
account, ‘wrote L’Etourdi and other pieces, and trans- 
terred his affections from the haughty Béjart to the 
gentle De Brie. The development of his gift for 
comedy-writing is shown only by the play we have 
named, and at times he disappears from our view for 
years together. Even a dry record of the towns he 
successively visited would be valuable and interesting, 
and M. Magen’s little book—-which, by the way, is 
beautifully printed—is a welcome contribution to that 
end. It shows that in 1650, when the “Cour des 
Aides” was being held at Agen by the Governor of 
Guyenne, the Duc d’Epernon, Moliére’s troupe played 
in a tennis-court, the municipality having provided in 
the “jeu de paume, ung téatre pour les comédies et 
une gualerie pour mon dict Seigneur.” The name of 
the play represented is not given, but it seems that the 
audience was as numerous as those which about a 
hundred years previously had assembled in the Hotel 
de Rheims to witness the earliest of “ regular” French 
plays—the plays of Etienne Jodelle. 

Moliére, as we have said, established himself in Paris 
in 1658, and from that time his power as a satirist and 
comedy-writer was recognised both by the hostility and 
praise he evoked. The hostility was of no consequence, 
for the king made of him a friend and even a table- 
companion. Nevertheless, he was far from happy. His 
wife, a sister of Madeleine Béjart, was guilty of the 
most flagrant misconduct, regardless of the intense 
affection he entertained for her or the reputation he 
enjoyed. On one occasion, being reproached by him 
on account of her too obvious partiality for a particular 
gentleman at court, she said, “ Oh! no; youare wrong; 
it is M. Lauzun I prefer.” The mental distress of the 
dramatist is made apparent in many of his writings, in 
I’Ecole des Femmes especially. Les Intrigues de 
Moliére et celle de sa Femme is a reprint of a 
pamphlet which first appeared at Frankfort in 





1688, and in which Madame Moliére is painted in 
even darker colours than are called for. Though attri- 
buted to Lafontaine and Racine, it is evidently written 
by a woman, for the vaunted beauty of Madame Moliére 
is persistently and maliciously denied. Perhaps the 
author was the Chateauneuf, assisted by a member of 
the staff of the Mercure Galant. M. Livet, the latest 
editor of the pamphlet, is a defender of Madame 
Moliére, and, though unable to show that she respected 
the most important of her marriage vows, clears her 
memory from more than one unfounded charge. The 
reprint contains a portrait of Madame Moliére from a 
contemporary etching in the possession of M. Arséne 
Houssaye. There is an animated but slightly disdainful 
expression in the face, an expression which befits the 
original of Agné in L’Ecole des Femmes. : 

In M. Lacour’s book a very interesting question israised 
—namely, how was it that Louis XIV. came to authorise 
the production on the stage of Tartuffe? The author 
thinks that the play was directed against the Jansenists, 
not the Jesuits, and was suggested to Moliére by the king 
himself. How far this is true there is no positive evi- 
dence to show; but at least it must be admitted that 
the theory is extremely plausible. Louis XIV. un- 
doubtedly took a keen interest in the play, and, it is 
almost certain, would have allowed it to be represented 
at Moliére’s theatre soon after it was written if a 
number of persons about him had not led him to be- 
lieve that it would have the effect of a satire upon 
religion in general. It was he who proposed that it 
should be called L’Jmposteur, and the principal cha- 
racter Panulphe. M. Lacour also seems to think that 
the original of Tartuffe was Moliére’s college friend, 
the Prince di Conti, who, though a notorious libertine 
and inveterate playgoer in his younger days, suddenly 
became a strict Jansenist and wrote against the stage 
with all the fervour of a Jeremy Collier. Moliére, it 
is true, refuted in the preface to Tartuffe the arguments 
employed by Conti, but that Tartuffe was a portrait of 
the rascally Abbé Roquette there can be but little 
doubt. 

Moliere jugé par ses Contemporaines is, as may be 
inferred from the title, a collection of printed attacks 
and eulogies upon Moliére during his life and some time 
after his death. Perhaps the most pleasing of the 
eulogies is that written by Brecourt, who came to Paris 
in 1658 asa member of Moliére’s troupe, soon after- 
wards had to fly the country because he had killed an 
insolent cocher, and, having gained permission to return, 
won a high reputation as an actor. In 1673, imitating 
Lucian, he wrote L’Ombre de Moliére, in which the 
deference with which the dramatist-actor is received in 
Hades is set forth. Donneau de Visé, the founder of 
the Mercure Galant, afterwards the Mercure de France, 
is responsible for a piece called Une Conversation dans 
une Ruelle de Paris sur Moliére défunt. It is a 
ribald production, evidently intended to be very funny, 
but in point of fact the reverse. Baillet, a Jansenist 
critic of Moliére towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, complains that Tartuffe exhibits religious 
scepticism on the part of its author, a charge which 
has often been repeated, but for which, we think, there 
is but little foundation. 

And now let us speak of M. Fillon’s essay in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts on Moliére’s coat-of-arms, &c. 
The device is a comic mask over a shield bearing 
“three mirrors of truth,” and was used by the drama- 
tist’s daughter, Madame de Montaland. It is glanced 
at by De Visé in the lucubration to which we have just 
referred. The portrait of Moliére in Perrault’s Hommes 
Illustres is copied from ene by Mignard, taken at the 
time when the Misanthrope was produced. In 1665, 
we hear, “ M. de Moliére thought his end was approach- 
ing,” and the wasted face shown us in the portrait is a 
proof that his fears were not groundless. Thirteen 
years after Moliére’s death, Thierry, the bookseller of 
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Paris, wrote a curious letter to a customer, which has 
recently been discovered. ‘ Vous ne pouvez,” he writes, 
“tre satisfait pour les ceuvres de Moliére, en deux 
tomes, en folio, qu’avaient entrepris les associés. Il 
n’y a eu d’imprimé que la préface, et la vie de lautheur, 
aprés quoy, les espreuves envoyées a l’aprobation, il y 
a esté si fortement retranché, que M. Boileau et autres 
amys dudit autheur defunt qui y ont travaillé n’ont 
voulu entendre 4 continuer.” It is almost too much to 
hope that these proof-sheets are still in existence. 








REPRESENTATIVE CRITICISM. 


—_ +02 


N the subjoined old articles three kinds of dramatic 
criticism are represented —the flippant, the 
gushing, and the severely literal. It will also be 
observed that criticism in those days was vastly different 
from what it is now. 


THE FLIPPANT STYLE. 


On Saturday night an incident which has been awaited with a 
certain amount of interest occurred at Drury-lane Theatre. Mr, 
Garrick appeared as Hamlet, a part in which, we believe, he 
achieved some popularity a few years ago. It was gravely 
questioned, however, at that time whether Mr. Garrick was at 
all fitted for Shaksperean impersonations, and, judging from his 
recent performance, we must say that this doubt appears to us 
well-founded. Mr. Garrick is not without capacity of a certain 
kind, and in characters in which bluster and much power of 
lungs are required he has generally succeeded in making an 
impression. But these qualifications are of no service in Hamlet, 
and Mr. Garrick, who, to do him justice, seems to be aware of 
this, in trying to do without them, is as awkward as a 
man would be who, having walked on stilts nearly all his 
life, should essay to walk on his feet like an _ ordi- 
nary human being. It is fair to say that occasionally, 
though very rarely, in this performance of Hamlet, Mr. 
Garrick appears to have just ideas, but he altogether fails to 
carry them out. It would scarcely be possible for an actor not to 
catch the poet’s meaning sometimes, but when Mr. Garrick has 
caught it, his audience are not much the wiser. When the 
Ghost appears in the third act Mr. Garrick is, we imagine, aware 
that he ought to exhibit emotion of a very painful kind, but his 
efforts to look horror-stricken do not impress the spectator with 
the solemnity of the situation. Mr. Garrick’s stage fright suggests 
nothing so much as the scare of a rustic who is terrified by the 
apparition, in a dark lane, of a hollow turnip with a candle in it- 
This actor is even less happy in pourtraying grief. Hamlet’s 
sorrow for the death of Ophelia seems, when depicted by Mr. 
Garrick, as sincere as Hamlet’s sorrow might have been for the 
loss of a poor and troublesome relation. We need “ the trappings 
and the suits of woe,” of which Hamlet speaks so disparagingly, 
to remind us when Mr. Garrick is on the stage that the princely 
Dane is mourning for his father. Without them Mr. Garrick, 
though he does his best, would fail to maintain the illusion. In 
the play-scene, when he has an opportunity of exercising his voice 
at its accustomed pitch, Mr. Garrick is more at his ease, but that 
his ease is shared by his audience it would be rash to assert. 
As an experienced actor Mr. Garrick is well versed in all 
the artifices of stage business, and from the applause which 
greeted his efforts on Saturday it was evident that most of these 
were sufficiently new to the majority of the audience to pass 
current as the manifestations of original genius. It is fortunate 
for actors who lay claim to originality, that the devices they 
borrow from their predecessors are only faintly remembered by 
a few old playgoers, and have not been minutely catalogued for 
the benefit of the reading public. But if Mr. Garrick’s merits 
were much more positive than they are, they would in all pro- 
bability be nullified by certain vices of method which the actor 
appears to be studiously cultivating. It is not unlikely that, 
before his career has closed, Mr. Garrick’s mannerisms will have 
astonished even his most ardent admirers. We can conceive no 
reason why, when he begins a speech, Mr. Garrick’s left hand 





should always be seen fumbling in his chest. His elocution is 
never of the best, and often his utterance is so indistinct that, 
for all that can be heard, the performance might as well be con- 
ducted in dumb show. A stagey stride is offensive enough, but 
even that is more heroic than Mr. Garrick’s walk, which is sug- 
gestive of fear on his part, that the trapdoors are insecure. But 
for these little peculiarities those who go to see Mr. Garrick must 
be prepared. The representations of the remaining characters 
in the play are unworthy of notice, but of the acting of the 
two ladies it may be said that nothing could well be worse. 
It is not, we understand, Mr. Garrick’s intention to discard Colley 
Cibber, and introduce the tragedy of Richard III. as Shakspere 
wrote it. We are sorry for this, because, as Shakspere’s 
Richard ITI. is essentially a “ one-part play,” its production 
would give us an opportunity to enlarge upon the evils of “ one- 
part plays” in general. In this connection we should demonstrate 
that a leading actor isan obtrusive personage whom an author 
can do very well without. Of the Stage generally we confess 
we have the lowest opinion. We never visit a theatre except as 
a matter of duty, and have long been convinced that the only 
rational amusement for us now is horse-racing. 


THE GUSHING STYLE. 

Drury Lane has been the scene of many glorious triumphs of 
the Tragic art, but upon no tragedian in that historic pile, has Mel- 
pomene ever bestowed such nobly-earned laurels as on Saturday 
night descended on the venerable brow of David Garrick. It is 
now a lustrum since this great actor charmed the imagination 
and elevated the intellect by his marvellous impersonation of the 
melancholy Dane, and that interval playgoers, old and young, 
have felt to be a dreary blank in their existence. The rich, organ- 
like tones of Mr. Garrick’s unrivalled voice vibrated in their 
memories, and seemed instinct with the profound philosophy of 
“To be, or not to be?” the mournful valediction of, “ Get thee to 
a nunnery ;” the indignant scorn of ‘‘ Look here upon this picture 
and on this;” but these pleasures of memory made all the keener 
the pang of the reflection that the magician who added a new 
grace to the beauties of “ Hamlet,” who succeeded in “ gilding 
the refined gold” of Shakspere’s fancy, had for so long a time 
refrained from exercising this mighty power. It is true that 
Mr. Garrick has displayed his immeasurable genius in the excellent 
dramas of certain contemporary writers, but while it is far from 
our intent to depreciate the remarkable talent of those deserving 
authors, we feel bound to observe that such plays are not within 
the ethereal sphere of the soul of the actor who has veritably 
communed with the serene spirit of the supreme bard of our 
beloved country. No wonder, then, that the appearance of Mr. 
Garrick on Saturday in the character of Hamlet was welcomed 
with an enthusiasm which, had we the _ transcendant 
powers of the most gifted poet, we should fail to 
paint. From this genuine and heart-stirring applause, 
Mr. Garrick seemed to draw an inspiration which carried him to 
heights of tragic grandeur, which even he had never before 
attained, and to which it was as difficult for inferior mortals to 
follow him with the mind as with the straining eye to watch the 
majestic flight of the eagle to the sun. To hear Mr. Garrick’s 
“ Not so, my lord,” to drink in his accents as he recites the nobly 
expressive line, “ Nor windy suspiration of fore’d breath,” was to 
partake of esthetic joys rarely vouchsafed to man. What lan- 
guage can do justice to the great tragedian’s acting in the grave- 
yard scene, at the moment when Hamlet holds in his hand the 
skull of “ poor Yorick!” It is not the mere words that Hamlet 
utters which entrance our souls, but the grandly poetic signifi- 
cance of the position in which the skull is held, the eyeless sockets 
seeming, by their hollow stare at the audience, to point the 
melancholy moral of Hamlet’s sublime philosophy. By such 
brilliant strokes of genius does Mr. Garrick suffuse what to 
another actor would be the veriest common-place with the glow 
of his imagination, just as the radiant hues of a glorious sunset 
clothe in rich robes of colour objects which, in the cold twilight, 
appear to possess no charm, 


THE SEVERELY LITERAL STYLE. 

Mr. Garrick’s reappearance as Hamlet last week was an event 
not undeserving of note, but its importance and the public interest 
attached to it have in some quarters been much exaggerated . 
Though a considerable audience had assembled to greet Mr. 
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Garrick, the house was not crowded, as some of our imaginative 
contemporaries have asserted or implied, for we distinctly observed 
a vacant seat in the stalls, and we are certain that if the people in 
the third row of the pit had sat closer together there would have 
been ample space unoccupied by any of those persons who are dis- 
posed to regard Mr. Garrick as a heaven-born tragedian. There 
was a certain show of enthusiasm on this occasion, but so far was 
the audience from being unanimous that we are able to state 
positively that there was one gentleman present of undoubted 
judgment who took no part in the noisy approval which the unthink- 
ing bestowed upon Mr. Garrick’s acting. It is necessary to make it 
understood that Mr. Garrick outrages the most essential principle of 
a histrionic portraiture of Hamlet. We are distinctly told in the 
text (Act II., sc. 2) that Hamlet was “fat and scant of breath.” 
There can be no mistake about this. It is the Queen who 
gives us this information, and the authority of Hamlet’s mother 
on such a point must be final. But Mr. Garrick is not “ fat and 
scant of breath.” His figure is such as might, perhaps, be 
developed to the requisite proportions by a judicious diet, but 
instead of bringing himself into harmony with the obvious 
intention of the poet he has deliberately set it at defiance. No 
man is entitled to call himself an interpreter of Shakspere who 
is guilty of such obstinacy as this. Mr. Garrick has shown him- 
self resolute, persevering, and ambitious, but his dogmatic refusal 
to make himself ‘fat and scant of breath” must, if persisted in, 
ruin his career. Other evidence of Mr. Garrick’s indifference to 
or incapacity to understand the poet’s injunctions is not wanting. 
In the scene with Ophelia Mr. Garrick enters before Polonius 
and the King have concealed themselves. By this arrangement it 
is assumed that Hamlet was aware that he was being watched. 
No doubt Mr. Garrick thinks himself sustained in this innovation 
by the stage directions in the quarto of 1603, but they are 
so obviously the mistake of the printer or transcriber that 
it is almost needless to say that Shakspere could not 
have meant anything of the kind. Mr. Garrick’s gestures are 
more numerous than effective. We were careful to note that 
in the course of the performance last week he struck his forehead 
no fewer than eight times, It is perfectly plain that seven times 
are the limit of tragical propriety in this respect, and that in 
exceeding that number Mr. Garrick displayed a culpable extra- 
vagance which, if not repressed, must inevitably destroy his 
reputation. On one point Mr. Garrick showed penetration. 
When, in the Queen’s chamber, Hamlet, hearing a voice behind 
the arras, exclaims, “How now! a rat?” Mr. Garrick did not 
thrust with his sword at the point where the animal mentioned 
was likely to be, but made a pass, as if at a human body. It is 
true that the text expressly says “a rat,” which would naturally 
be on the floor; but, as Polonius would by a sword-thrust in that 
direction have probably been merely wounded in the ankle, 
and as he was actually killed, we are inclined to think that 
in this instance Mr. Garrick is right. But, on the whole, 
it must be affirmed that this actor’s art, whatever it may 
be, is not tragic, and that, although he may be of artistic service 
in characters like Launcelot Gobbo, he is entirely unfitted to play 
Hamlet. 








THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY. 


igus history of this Society is so little known that a few 

particulars which Mr. E. L, Blanchard has collected with 
respect to it may prove acceptable. The “ Dramatic Authors’ 
Society” was formed immediately after the royal assent was 
given to the Dramatic Authors’ Act, on the 10th of June, 1833. 
Up to this period any dramatic work could be performed in 
country towns without any payment to the author. Colman, 
Reynolds, Kenny, Morton, John Poole, and the elder dramatists 
had thus all their comedies performed as soon as published 
without reaping any advantage from their frequent representation. 
The Bill which had now passed’ through Parliament completely 
changed this state of things. In the clear and simple words of 
the Act, the performance of any sort of dramatic entertainment, 
“or any portion thereof,” without the consent of the 
author in writing, rendered the parties representing, or 
causing it to be represented, liable to a penalty of not less than 
forty shillings for every offence, or an action fur damages, either 








to the amount which it could be proved the author had suffered, 
or of what the manager had gained by the representation, at the 
option of the author, with double costs of suit. It was obvious 
that the director of a theatre any distance from London could not 
announce a protected drama without considerable correspondence 
beforehand. Separate terms would have to be made with every 
author whose piece he was desirous of producing, and to obviate 
all this inconvenience the Dramatic Authors’ Society was estab- 
lished ; a secretary was appointed, authorised by the members 
generally to grant conditional permission, as the agent of the 
author; and a scale of prices was fixed, according to the size of 
the theatre, for every class of protected dramas. For the first 
year of the operation of the Act the money sent up from various 
country theatres to the agent of the society amounted to nearly 
£800. The first dinner of the dramatic authors, to discuss the 
scheme ef the new society, took place on Saturday, June 22, 
1833, at the Garrick’s Head Hotel, Bow-street, Covent Garden. 
At this dinner the following scale of fees was adopted :—For a 
five-act comedy or tragedy, £10 per night; for a two-act piece 
£7; for a one-act piece, £5 per night. Circulars to this effect 
were then sent round to the country managers, announcing that 
an agent had been appointed by the committee to receive the 
fees, and reminding all lessees of theatres that the Act of Par- 
liament contained a retrospective clause granting remuneration 
for pieces written during the previous ten years. These charges, 
being found too high, were afterwards considerably reduced. 
The original members of the society were:—Messrs. Arnold, 
Barnett, Bayle Bernard, Buckstone, Charles Dance, George 
Dance, Dibdin, Fitzball, Kenny, Jerrold, Sheridan Knowles, 
Livins, Lunn, Millengen, Peake, Planché, Pocock, Rodwell, 
Raymond, Serle, Thackeray (not the novelist, but the 
author of the libretto of The Mountain Sylph), Don Teles- 
foro Trueba, and Benjamin Webster. The first office was 
in Bow-street, at the house of Mr. John Miller, then a 
theatrical bookseller, and he was the first agent ap- 
pointed to receive the fees. It may be here respectfully 
observed, that Mr. Miller was the father of the Rev. John 
Miller, late Rector of Birmingham and Vicar of Greenwich, and 
now Canon of Worcester and Select Preacher to the University 
of Oxford. A country manager, writing to Douglas Jerrold, 
in July, 1833, to get the terms sent him by the agent somewhat 
reduced, received in reply a letter worth printing, as characteristic 
both of the dramatist and the period :—“ Dear Sir,—In answer 
to yours of the 15th inst., respecting the lowest price of my 
pieces, I most respectfully beg leave to inform you that for my 
Black-eyed Susan, being somewhat stale on the town, I shall only 
expect five shillings a night; for Nell Gwynne, being fresh 
and new, one guinea per night; if Martha Willis, the Maid- 
Servant, will suit you (and [ can strongly recommend 
her), ten shillings a night; my Factory Girl at the same 
price; but my Housekeeper I cannot part with at present 
on any terms.— Your obedient servant, Dovaias JERROLD.” For 
some time the most serious antagonist to the society was John 
Cumberland, the publisher of The British and Minor Drama, 
who, having bought from authors at a cheap rate the acting and 
publishing right of a great number of pieces, found his interests 
somewhat affected. For this reason, when Buckstone wrote his 
drama of The Wreck Ashore, founded on the story of Letitia in 
The Tales of a Voyager, Cumberland employed George Almar to 
dramatise the same subject as The Rover’s Bride; or, the Bittern’s 
Swamp, and thus it came about that while Reeve played Marma- 
duke Magog at the Adelphi, Vale was Marmaduke Magog at the 
Surrey in the imitation version, which could be played in the 
country for a much smaller sum. 








NOW READY, 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, 


Vol. Il. of ““THE THEATRE.” 


Forming a concise record of the Drama in England, France 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and America, from July, 1877, up to 
January, 1878, with original articles and anecdotes. 


Price 9s. 6d. 


The number of copies being very limited, early application is 
necessary to prevent disappointment. 





Office :—81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
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Hotices. 


Aut Literary Communications should 
be addressed to the Editor, and business 
letters to the Publishers of Tue THraTre. 

Any delay in the transmission of this 
Journal should be at once notified to the 
Publishers. 

All payments for Subscriptions and 
Advertisements should be remitted to the 
Office of Tur THEATRE, 81, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C. Post-office Orders 
and Cheques are to be made payable to 
Wyman & Sons. Bankers, the National 
Provincial Bank, Piccadilly. 





Bills of the lap. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA: 
COVENT GARDEN. 
The Opera Season of 1878 will com- 
mence on Tuesday, April 2. 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKFT, 
At 7.30, 
HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
Messrs. Everill, Crouch, D, Fisher, jun., &c. 
At 8.15, 
THE LADY OF LYONS. 
Messrs. Howe, Everill, H. Kyrie, 
H. Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and 


mB. 3. yer A Miss Neilson, Miss E. 
Thorne, and Miss Harrison. : 


Saturday next, March 30, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 8, 


To-night (Wednesday). 
FAUST. 
Thursday, 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
Friday, 
MARITANA. 
Conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa. 


RoOYaAt PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE, 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Bogor, ee ) —— Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barr 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. = - 











YCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BATEMAN. 


At 7, 
TURNING THE TABLES, 
At 7.45, 

LOUIS XI. 

Mr. Henry Irving ; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HoLiuiInasuHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
Barnes, At 9.15, 

FAUST Casiengo}. 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevitte, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
THE LITTLE VIXEN. 





At 8, 
THE VAGABOND. 

Messrs. Flockton, G. W. Anson, Warren, 
Bauer, R. Pateman, Forbes Robertson, and 
Henry Neville; Misses Gerard, Brennan, 
Alma Stanley, Beaumont, May, and 
Marion Terry. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7, 
OVER THE WAY. 


At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame, 
and Penley ; — Ada Swanborough, 
enne. 


At 9.30, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 

TWO TO ONE. 

Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &c. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Mantz 
Witton (Mrs. BANcRorFt). 


t 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 





At 7.46, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 10, 
A NATIONAL QUESTION. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Hewitt, Johnstone, Clifton, 
Meyrick. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne, 

t 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 
Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W.Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 





Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 


Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oyiry Carte. 


At 8, 
THE SORCERER. 
At 8.45, 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. G. Power, R. Temple, Rut- 
land Barrington, F. Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Miss Giulia Warwick, Mrs. 

Toward Paul, Mesdames H. Everard and 
Lisa Walton. 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samvuet Hayes. 
At 8, 
CLANCARTY. 

Miss Ada Cavendish and Miss Fowler 
in their original characters of Lady Clan- 

carty and Lady Betty Noel. 


(\RITERION THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 





At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M, Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.80, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 


t 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames' Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 








OYALTY THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
CAT AND DOG. 
Mr. J. Beyer, Miss Rose Osmond. 


At 8, 
BREAKING THE SPELL. 
At 8.15, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
Miss Kate Santley, Topsy Venn, Minnie 
Marshall; Messrs. Fisher, Mervin, Beyer, 
and Lionel Brough. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare. 


At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 
Messrs. Charles Kelly, J. Clarke, A. 
Bishop, Carton, R. Cathcart, and Hare; 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Stephens, Kate Aubrey. 


Saturday next, March 30, for the first time, 
OLIVIA. 








ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Jonn & Ricuarp Dovauass. 


At 7, 
EAST LYNNE. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Hinton, Butler, &c.; Mesdames 
Neville, Rayner, Corri, and Miss Dolores 
Drummond. 

Conclude with 


THE ROADSIDE INN, 
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NEILSON, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Lvening. 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


Miss ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 











ME. HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. 





R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 

Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 
M R. DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 

London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 
Me: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 

Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. 8. Amory. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME. 5. kw £OE0 LS. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


M®: CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R . Oo DELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


In the Press, and shortly will appear. 
To be Published Monthly, and revised up to 
the 20th each month. 


“THE THEATRICAL BUREAU,” 


or, Professional Directory. 


Containing the Names and Permanent and 
Temporary Addresses of the Theatrical, 
Musical, and Equestrian Professions. 

The Directory being in an advanced state of com- 
pilation, Members of the Profession are kindly 
requested to send forward their names without delay, 
in order that they may not be omitted. 

Full eg and forms sent on application to 
the Publishers, Messrs. H. Hormzs & Co., 5, St, 
Vincent-place, Glasgow. 

London Agents: Messrs, Dk Frrcz & Hoimgs, 


31, Waterloo-road, London, 8.E. 
Me. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of. the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 


English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 





























Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coaries Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
. Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 

voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 
CON- 


The LIVES of the 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information,”’—Zra. 


“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

**Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the s and ti 








Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &¢, 





of 
different times in our social history.’’—Public Opinion, 


** Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





GP iscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 

8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C, 

Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard ITI.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 
Conducted by Emity Farrurvutt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 
Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA. PRESS. 


117, PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
peneitees they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the pg, Mowe the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 

CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





se MPHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Colla ing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 


Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply, 
CHARLES REA 





DE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Antiseptic Detergent, Disinfectant, The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
\ the World. By its daily use, freedom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 


‘In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”"—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
Wgjour office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It is 
5/ the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.’ 


Live ain foctis Bs Purifying, Aperient, fhe ee Fi) extant pomsetsion hese threefold poegestion. A boon to every class. They act on the Stomach, the 
ys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important ° te the Appetit i i 
reath, and are an effectual remedy for these painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). pit Ee ee 


In Boxes, 13}d. and 2s, 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W.V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


-Brief- 


RIN BEeTCTrOmMs OF TSE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 



















ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 





“BRIEF” 
A well-written Summary oF THE WEEK’s News. 
An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 
A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. | 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. | 
Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. | 
Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. | 


GIVES, EVERY WEEK :— 


All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &c. &c, 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 103, 10d., payable in advance, Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post O fice 


WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 


TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. MR. R. DOYLEY C ARTE, 
Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from Photographs, M USICA L A ND TH EA TRICA L A GEN T. 


with Facsimile of Signature, 
raex 6 10/G vrwanos, NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


eards and general advertising purposes,—Address— 
Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 


“‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’streedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 








5 Leahey 


3, Goldsmith-place, Gough-square, London, E.C. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 











WHITE LABEL, recommended. ..es.c.ssscss-seseseeese- Per doz, 21/- manual of vocal instruction.””—Daily News, 
BLUE a COIR oes scstccinnvevcadianicracyasetds ” 25/- 
PINK on wery choice Old ......cs.cescecceseccee Be 27/- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For March, 1878, price 2s, 6d., contains 


November, 1877. 





WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping Zs double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, ete ig “he Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








**The Revenge”: A Ballad of the Fleet. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. 

England as a Military Power in 1854 and 1878, By Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

Impressions of America. By R. W. Dale (of Birmingham), 

Scotch Disestablishment and Papal Agression. By the Bishop of St, Andrews, 

A Last Word on Spontaneous Geveration. By Professor Tyndall. 

Mr. Forster's Defence of the Church. By the Rev. J. G. Rogers. 

The Reasonable Basis of Certitude. 

Recent Science. Supervised b 

The Situation :—1. By Mons. 
2. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 

The Paths of Honour and of Shame. By the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London, 


By W. G. Ward. 
Professor Huxley. 
obn Lemoine. 
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